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III.— RESEARCHES IN THE CYRENAICA. 

With some Account of its History since the Decline 
of the Empire. 

[In the following general sketch no attempt is made to offer a detailed 
criticism, nor yet to discuss the history of the Cyrenaica in classical or 
ante-classical times, this latter topic being reserved for another occasion. 
For convenience, the following historical note is prefixed : 

Cyrene, (Kvpava), the nucleus of all subsequent development in that 
region, was colonized (623-4 [?] B. C.) by Dorians from Thera, under the 
influence of the oracle of Delphi. It was under the rule of Battus and the 
Battiadae for a period of about two centuries, and, after another century 
of republican government, it came (322 B. C.) into the power of the Pto- 
lemies. Bequeathed to Rome by Apion (96 B. C), as Libya Pentapolis 
(from its five cities — Cyrene, its port Apollonia, Teuchira or Arsinoe, Pto- 
lemai's, and Hesperides or Berenice), it soon became a populous and 
important province (74 B. C.) ; was afterward (27 B. C.) joined with Crete, 
and so remained until the time of Constantine. Cf. Herodotus, IV 150-203 ; 
Grote, c. xxvii, and c. xcvii at p. 249, vol. XII.] 

In coasting along the southern shore of the Mediterranean from 
the west, after passing Algeria and northern Tunis, one finds that 
the shore recedes abruptly three hundred miles to the south, thus 
marking the eastern limit of the great foreland of North Africa. 
Then comes the province of Tripoli, until, the shore gradually 
falling back still further to the south, one reaches the Great Syrtis 
and the Gulf of Sidra. From this point the coast-line returns two 
degrees to the north, then swings around in a broad arc, which at 
its highest point touches the latitude of Tripoli, and finally sweeps 
off a little south of east towards Egypt. We have reached the 
Cyrenaica. 

Not far over the sea to the north are the shores of Greece, and 
nearer still lies Candia, — so near that in fair weather a ship does 
not lose sight of land in crossing to the African coast. Five 
hundred miles beyond is Alexandria, with Tripoli left as far 
behind. This lesser foreland, thus described, includes the great 
plateau of Barca ; but Barca's " desert sands " lie many miles from 
the sea, kept back by hills and valleys, fields and meadows, and 
woods of vigorous growth. Near the most northern part of this 
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great bend, about ten miles distant from the sea, and overlooking 
it from a commanding point of defense two thousand feet above, 
lie the deserted ruins of Cyrene, once conspicuous from passing 
ships for its lofty splendor of marble. The ancient site, now called 
Shahat, or in a more restricted sense Grennah, after its ancient 
name, is in lat. 32 49' 38" N., long. 21 ° 49' 5" E. 

The Cyrenaica in a wider sense corresponded nearly to the 
modern Barca, a district which is about four hundred miles long, 
extending from the bottom of the Gulf of Sidra, long. 19 , to the 
Great Catabathmus, long. 25 , and which is about three hundred 
miles wide, extending from lat. 28 ' to lat. 33 . But we have 
only to deal with the Cyrenaica in a narrower sense, the part 
anciently inhabited by European colonists and immigrants, and 
containing the five principal cities which gave to the country its 
name Pentapolis. This is a mountainous deep-soiled tract of 
segmental form, lying between the sea and a line which might be 
drawn from a point say thirty miles south of Bengasi 2 to the Gulf 
of Bomba, 3 over two hundred miles away. Within this district, 
which is about seventy-five miles wide, 4 is an elliptical plateau two 
thousand feet high, and of an area about equal to twice the island 
of Crete. The deep undulations of its surface gradually diminish 
toward the south, until at last it appears as though the sea had 
once been there and left a beach. The deserts (Sahara) are 
beyond. A range of hills a thousand feet high skirts the shore at 
a distance of about three miles, and opposite that part of the brow 
of the plateau upon which Cyrene stands this range of hills forms 
a precipitous boundary to a table-land eight miles in width, from 
which the gradual ascent to the plateau above is broken by a long 
succession of deep ravines and rounded ridges trending toward 
the shore. It is at the head of one of these ravines, where a 
carriage-road wound its way, that the city spreads itself out like a 
triangle, of which the right angle points toward the south and is 
protected by a wall. Beyond and below, toward the west, is the 
oldest and richest part of the necropolis, which, however, is most 
extensive on the south and south-east. 

It is a noteworthy fact that scarcely a single writer who has 
visited the Cyrenaica in ancient or modern times has failed to 
speak with enthusiasm of the remarkable fruitfulness and natural 

1 Or, perhaps, a hundred miles further into the desert. 

4 140 miles W. by S. from Cyrene. 3 go miles E.S.E. from Cyrene. 

* 10,000 square miles is a moderate estimate for the total acreage. 
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beauty of this vast garden. It is probable that of all the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, none has a more luxuriant vegetation. 
A fresh, cool climate, with heavy summer dews and winter showers, 
feeding scores of springs and mountain brooks, is brought by 
the prevailing wind from the N.N.W. (the Hellespontias of the 
ancients). The traveller still finds plenty of game, but there is no 
longer any danger from the savage beasts told of by Herodotus, 
and of course the former wealth of flocks and herds is not kept up 
by the present restless and lawless inhabitants. 

In the country of which Cyrene was the head, Abulfeda 
enumerated a hundred ancient sites, and modern travellers have 
from time to time made probable or conjectural identifications of a 
considerable number of them. But of the majority we do not 
know how great they were, nor when they nourished, for their 
history has never been written ; and though the soil of some of 
them has been stirred a little, none of them has ever been really 
investigated. The total population of the district must, in any 
case, have been very large. As it is now, the Greek, the Roman 
and the Jew have given place to the Bedouin Mahometan, the 
fixed population being confined to a very few points along the 
shore. At the middle of the last century the number of Arab 
tents was estimated at 50,000, and in 1868 Rohlfe estimated the 
population to be 300,000 ; but it is impossible to speak with any 
confidence on the subject. Let us now follow the shore, noting 
the chief places of interest. 

Bengasi (anc. Berenice, Hesperides, Euesperides '), on the 
western coast, one hundred and forty miles or more from Cyrene, 
is the chief town of the province, having a large population and a 
very extensive European commerce, Derna being the only other 
shipping port or inhabited town of consequence. There is steam 
communication with Malta, and coasting vessels from Tripoli 
touch occasionally both here and at Derna. The caravan trade, 
moreover, is enormous ; indeed, the tribute to the Porte in 1850 
($150,000) was twice that of Tripoli. But the tumble-down houses, 
as usually described, seem to be little more than rubble-stone 
shanties cemented with clay which the rain washes out. Beyond 
the gardens and the broad fertile plains which surround the town, 

1 The colonists who first settled here seem to have found a smiling wilder- 
ness of flowers, which they changed to a fruitful paradise, and in which, either 
rightly or wrongly, they deemed themselves to have discovered the Gardens of 
the West, so famed in ancient story. 
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except on the side of the sea, it is cut off from the mountains by 
fields of sand and shallow lakes of salt water, supplied in part by- 
tidal overflows. A commodious and well-sheltered harbor has, 
within two or three centuries, become so clogged with sand that it 
is now open only to vessels that draw less than seven feet, though 
its present wretched condition might easily be greatly improved 
by dredging. 

There are scarcely any fixed habitations between Bengasi on 
the west and Derna on the east, although certain families or tribes 
have been known to settle down permanently isolated in a tent 
life among the hills. The caravans pass to the south of Cyrene, 
the road over the plateau being better than the hilly one by the 
sea. 

Forty-five miles beyond, passing the site of Adrianopolis, a 
place of some repute in later Roman times, we approach Tokrah 
(anc. Cleopatris, Arsinoe, Teuchira), where was once one of the 
oldest settlements. There appears never to have been a good 
harbor at this point 

Thirty miles further east is Tolmetta (anc. Ptolemais), which 
formerly, before it was ruined by the earthquakes, had the best 
harbor of the Cyrenaica, and served as the port of the ancient city 
of Barca. In early Christian times it was the chief town of the 
district and the residence of the Bishop, and covered an area of 
three or four miles in circuit. Here the great plateau almost 
intersects the shore, from which at Bengasi it retreats twenty or 
thirty miles. 

The powerful city of Barca, the oldest colony of Cyrene, stood 
strongly fortified by nature on the heights a few miles inland. 
Many have thought, wrongly as it appears, that Barca is identical 
with the modern Merdjeh, fifteen or twenty miles from the sea, 
where is a modern fort and a Turkish garrison. But we need 
further information about the antiquity of this latter site. Barca 
was distinguished for having a large Libyan population, but 
it declined with the growth of its port Ptolemaiis. 

A journey of seventy miles along the shore, broken by the 
ancient promontory of Phycus, brings one to Marsa Sousa (anc. 
Apollonia), the port of Cyrene, and later of the whole Pentapolis. 
Having shared the common fate, it is no longer of value as a 
harbor, and there is no sweet water in its wells. 

A few miles beyond are the ruins of the ancient Naustathmus, 
where the shore line makes a sheltering bend. 
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Derna (anc. Darnis), fifty miles east of Cyrene, is the second 
town of Barca, and, Barbary fashion, is made up of several distinct 
wards. In 1801 the French troops on their way to Egypt were 
refused a landing by the plucky inhabitants, and in 1805 the 
United States, being at war with Tripoli, forced the Pacha to terms 
by establishing his rival brother at Derna. The fort which they 
erected is still observable on one of the slopes behind the town. 
The harbor, which is exposed to the prevailing winds, is so unsafe 
that traffic with Candia is limited to the summer months. 

Ninety miles E.S.E. of Cyrene is Bomba, not excelled by any 
roadstead on the north coast of Africa. (Tabruk, fifty miles 
beyond, is the only other anchorage of the first rank.) In this 
gulf is the island of Platea, whence the colonists passed to the 
mainland, and near by lay the districts of Irasa and Aziris, where 
once was a temple to Heracles. 

Let the traveller now return toward the west along the verge of 
the plateau, and at distances of not many miles he will come upon 
the remains of many small towns, outposts, hamlets, and even 
suburbs of the metropolis. Such were Limnias (Lamloudeh), 
Archile [?] (Ghernes), Thintis (Tereth), Balacrai, Zaouani ; and 
hear Cyrene on the S.E., Sofsussa (Safsaf), with its pilastered 
walls of squared masonry, its forts, its temples, a hypogeum, an 
enormous reservoir with an aqueduct twelve miles long for the 
supply of the larger city, and in the streets the ruts of chariot 
wheels. 

The oases of Adjedebiah (anc. Augila), two hundred and fifty 
miles from Bengasi toward the south, and of Siwah (Ammon), 
three hundred and fifty miles further east, are by nature commer- 
cial centres for the desert, and were formerly brought into direct 
communication with Cyrene. 

This brief geographical sketch seems to be required as an 
introduction to the subject in hand. 

To trace out the first cause of national disintegration is about as 
difficult as to account for the first verging of the scale that leans to 
national prosperity. Though from its situation the Cyrenaica 
was always provincial, yet by the favors of nature and by the 
enterprise and genius of its inhabitants it became a little cosmos 
of well-rounded prosperity. It was among the earlier of the 
Roman provinces, and by the clientship of its last ruler had been 
more or less under Roman influence for several years previous, 
though never urged by force of arms. Too firm in its ancient 
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establishment to be blighted by the Empire, and not so fortunate 
as to be cut off in its glory like Carthage, the remaining fate was 
that under the Empire it should decay. 

The first great loss of strength came at the close of Trajan's 
reign. Even before the time of Sulla the Jews had crossed the 
desert from Egypt, and had found the freedom of the Pentapolis 
so agreeable and ' the protection of Rome so serviceable that their 
numbers, and hence their ambition, increased with alarming rapi- 
dity. Lucullus was sent to quell an insurrection ; and in the year 
33 B. C. the body politic of Berenice was Jewish. In Vespasian's 
time, while one Catullus was prefect, about five thousand Jews had 
been butchered by the sicarii. But before Hadrian came to the 
throne, the rapacious and intolerant governors of the province set 
fire to the worst passions of the race, and at length, in the massacre 
of 220,000 (according to Dion, LXVIII 32) of the gentile popula- 
tion, their mad and implacable fury broke out and spent itself at 
last. Invasion, plagues and earthquakes following, showed that 
fortune had deserted the land in its weakness, 1 and the demands 
of the tottering Empire sapped every recuperatory source. 
■ At the close of the fourth century Cyrene had suffered a gradual 
diminution of its former power as chief city of the Pentapolis, until 
as a province of the Eastern Empire under Arcadius it might be 
said no longer to exist. The words of Ammianus (book XXII), 
" In Pentapoli Libya Cyrene posita est urbs antiqua, sed deserta," 
are fully supported by Synesius, the Bishop of Ptolemai's. By his 
African life, and a character that had not suffered from the evils of 
his time, he was best qualified to become our authority for the 
period which he describes. His impassioned efforts to stay the 
progress of destruction failed to move the Emperor to give any 
adequate means of relief. It is true that a church quibble might 
have raised an army, but the Libyan hordes, easy to repulse, were 
free to extend their ravages in this ancient realm, until early in 
the fifth century the tribe of the Ausurii swept over the land. 
Then the altars and tombs afforded no refuge. Their fields burnt 
over, and their wealth of flocks and herds at the same time des- 
troyed or driven away, the inhabitants, men, women and children, 
became alike slaves." The barbaric world north and south seemed 

1 Hadrian is said to have sent out new colonists in the year 122. Hierony- 
mus, ed. Schone, pp. 164, 167; Orosius XVII 12, p. 487 Haverc. 

5 It may be noted that the slave trade, being well suited to the indolence of 
the native population of the coast, has been very extensive even up to the last 
decade. 
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to have met under some terrible inspiration at the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Cyrene in ruins, the rest of the Pentapolis, under the second 
Theodosius, was drained by the insatiable greed of its governors, 
the prefects of Egypt, and the resident military commanders 
(notably one Andronicus). The Vandal Genseric was master of 
Carthage, and the Cyrenaica would have fallen into his hands had 
it not been delivered by some Huns in the service of the Empire. 
There followed a period of comparative repose, until, about the 
year 616, the second Chosroes, at the height of his power, overran 
the Cyrenaica, and for a few years retained it as well as Egypt 
against the Empire. The Greek population was almost wiped 
out, and soon afterward suffered total extinction ; for the faith of 
Islam had begun to spread itself over the outlying provinces of 
the Empire. 

When, in 640 A. D., the Saracens, moving westward for con- 
quest, had, as it were, accepted the gift of Egypt without the 
opposition of the few Roman inhabitants, the people of the Cyre- 
naica saved themselves for the time from the Mussulmans' yoke 
by a treaty with their chief, but in six years they were forced to 
yield to the dynasty of the Ommiades, who for the time being 
chose Barca for the seat of their power. 1 Under the Ommiades 
and their successors the Abassides, ! though the Cyrenaica had to 
bear the brunt of intestinal revolt within the Caliphate, and was 
seized by El Abbas in 879 against his father the Sultan ; yet the 
Christians retained their own bishops for three hundred years. 
With the Caliphate of the Fatimites in Egypt came the final ruin 
of the Pentapolis. Even Barca became a mere borough. The 
Christians left the country, and a sparse population along the 
southern border of the Syrtis kept up the feeble flame of civiliza- 
tion. 

Henceforth a merely nominal province, the Cyrenaica passed 
from the Fatimites in 1171, first under Saladin and his successors, 
then from the middle of the XII Ith century under the Mamelukes, 
to the beginning of the XVIth, when, with Egypt, it was finally 
absorbed into the Ottoman Empire by the conquest of Selim I. 
In 1550 Soliman the Magnificent, or rather his general Sinan- 

1 Hence the modern Arab name of the whole region, " Berke." 

2 The error of those who, like the translator of the Annales of Abulfeda, 
thought that the Moslem governors of Africa lived and were buried at Cyrene, 
will be discussed further on. 
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pacha, wrested Tripoli from the hands of the Maltese knights, 
bringing the Cyrenaica under the same imperial pacha — an officer 
whose rather despotic power has been supported by a standing 
army, quartered in various towns and outlying districts of his 
regency. He has been uniformly appointed by the Porte, gener- 
ally with a four years' tenure of office, since the year 1835, when 
the turbulence of an hereditary pachalik, which had maintained 
itself — subject to the approval of the Grand Vizier — for 120 years, 
and with control of the Cyrenaica, was, with the assistance of Gt. 
Britain, summarily brought to an end. Not a tributary province 
like Egypt under stipulated relations with the Porte, Tripoli, 
including Barca, has been an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. 

During the same period, Barca, as a sandjak of Tripoli, with a 
governor often, in late years, appointed directly by the Porte, 
according to the whim of the Grand Vizier, has been subjected to 
the extortions of the same sovereignty ; and scarcely a decade has 
passed since famine and cattle-plague were added to the misfor- 
tunes of this province. The local government was formerly main- 
tained by Beys, one at Bengasi, the present capital, ruling a very 
large district ; one at Derna, having within his district the ruins of 
Cyrene and a territory about three hundred miles in extent from 
east to west ; and one at Augila in the desert. Recently, however 
(in 1879), Barca was created a Vilayet or province of the first 
order, whose Vali of necessity looks to the Sublime Porte for his 
appointment. After all, its inaccessible position and unstable 
population render it a most wayward and slippery possession of 
the Empire. 

It was near the middle of the last century that Europe actually 
discovered anew * this long-neglected tract, that even now is hardly 
distinguished from the desert of Barca. The inaccessibility of the 
country, and its Bedouin inhabitants, have naturally proved a 
hindrance to antiquarian research in fields already rendered less 
tempting to the explorer by being deeply buried under the wash- 
ings of a light soil. 

The fashion of dividing Asia and Africa at the Nile, or at the 
Great Catabathmus farther west, had even then scarcely passed 
away, and the elaborate descriptions of Africa, current for two 
centuries back, had, very properly, apportioned the northern 
coast into Barbary, Mesurata, Cyrenaica or Barca, and Marmarica. 

1 Except that in 1216 the Genoese obtained of the Emir of Africa the rights 
of traffic all along the coasts of Barca and Tripoli. 
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But the accounts of the Cyrenaica were made up by combining 
the tradition of ancient geographers with the reports of more 
modern travellers who had been no nearer than Tripoli and the 
Sahara. The result was the curious and widespread error, old as 
the middle of the XVIth century, of mistaking the name of the 
flourishing and important town of Kayrawan,' in Tunis, for that of 
Grenneh, 2 the ancient Cyrene. 

This Kayrawan (about eighty miles south of Tunis) was the 
first seat of Saracenic empire in Barbary, and for two centuries 
after 670-5, when it was founded as a place of refuge from the 
barbarians, it was the capital of the Arab dominions in Africa, — of 
nearly the whole northern part of which it is now the religious 
capital, with ten or fifteen instead of, as formerly, sixty thousand 
inhabitants. And yet the great historian de Thou says it was 
founded in the Cyrenaica, and Marmol was led to confound the 
Cyrenaica with the Mesurata ; but the most amusing confusion of 
all is to be found in Moreri's Dictionary, where, by placing Barca 
in Barbary, and Kayrawan in the Pentapolis, the author contrives 
to refer all his information about both places to one and the same 
spot. Even Reiske, in the translation of Abulfeda, continually speaks 
of Cyrene, a city of which really no mention is made (cf. sub an. 
I), and the French orientalist Herbelot and M. Otter were, among 
others, similarly deceived. It was not until 1846 that the last 
vestiges of this egregious blunder disappeared, to make room for 
the Cyrenaica among the regions of the known world. 

It is true that as early as the beginning of the last century (1703 
and 1706), M. Lemaire, French consul at Tripoli, had published 
an account 3 of the situation and ruins of Cyrene and some other 
sites. But it was very superficial, though there was nothing to 
take its place ; and as it did not become widely known for many 
years, the error explained above was not dispelled. The writer 
tells of the extensive remains of a splendid to,wn twelve miles in 
circuit ; of a pure and abundant spring forever purling from the 

1 " Caravan station " (?) Of the various modes of spelling which I have found, 
— Kairouan, Kairwan, Kairvan, Cairwan, Kaman, Kiruan, Cairoan, Cairouan, 
Carvan, Caruan, Carven, Kerouan, Kirwan, Cairavan, Cahiroan, — no one 
approaches very near to " Cyrene." 

2 Qrennah, Guerennah, Grenne, Gren, Corene, Curen. 

8 " Memoire d'un voyage dans les montagnes de Derne," in the " Voyages 
de Paul Lucas." Ed. 1 71 2, t. II, p. 85-123. Lucas visited the country in 
1 710 and in 1723. 
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living rock, with the word Kvpdvnv above it, of heavy temple-walls, 
huge columns of marble and granite, of carved mausolea, of 
reservoirs filled with water, some with the builders' marks upon 
the stones ; of what he thought to be shops and dwellings hewn in 
the rock, and, finally, of reliefs and mutilated statues; all in a 
fertile land poorly tilled by Arabs who were little better than the 
nomads of the desert. 

The learned account of Dr. Thomas Shaw ' who passed through 
the Cyrenaica in 1738 has been widely used as an authority on 
the manners and customs of the natives, and various physical 
conditions of the country, to the end of confirming the accounts of 
ancient writers by reference to the existing state of things. 

About 1760, M. Granger, a French surgeon, who had travelled 
in Egypt, visited Cyrene from Derna under guidance of a robber 
chief. He remarked the magnificent ruins and running fountain, 
described rare plants, and copied Latin and Arabian inscriptions ; 
but the interesting and detailed account which he wrote was 
unfortunately lost * some time after his return to Paris. 

The famous Abyssinian traveller James Bruce," at the beginning 
of his long exploring expedition (1768-72), found Bengasi and 
Derna suffering from famine, plague, and civil war. He spent a 
short time at Ptolemai's, where he obtained some relics for the 
King's collection. 

In 1812 an expedition from Tripoli, to quell a revolt of the 
governor of Derna, gave an opportunity to S. Augustin Cervelli, 
an Italian physician, to visit the principal sites and indicate their 
internal topography as determined by the vestiges above ground. 
He also made a few very crude drawings, and wished to prolong 
his stay at Cyrene. But he was scared away by the Arabs. 4 

It was not until after 18 17, when the physician Paolo Delia Cella 
accompanied a second expedition from Tripoli, under the son of 
the Pacha, against the Arabs of Barca, under the lead of an older 
brother, that the curiosity of the French and English was first 
fairly aroused. Delia Cella was a person of high training, and his 
interesting letters 5 were full of ingenious observations and sugges- 
tive revelations ; but the information they conveyed was vague 
and therefore unsatisfactory. 

1 Travels. 2 Belley, Mem. de 1'Acad. des Inss. 37, p. 389. 

3 Travels, I xxxviii ff. 

4 Relations inedites de la Cyrenaique. Soc. Geog. Rec. des Voy. II 20-28. 

6 Viag. da Trip, di Barber, alle front, occi. del Egit. . . . e scritto in Lettere 
. . . Genova, 1819. Translated into French, German, and English. 
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Pere Pacifique de Monte Cassiano, a Romanist missionary at 
Tripoli, wrote a short account of a journey made two years later, 
in 1819, through the cities of the Pentapolis. He copied a great 
many inscriptions, and added a little to what was already known 
of the ruins above ground. The remains of antiquity to be found 
at Cyrene made it seem to him comparable to a second Rome. 
He believed that from the Champ-de-Mars one might count more 
than twenty thousand tombs. He could scarcely express his 
admiration. But he, like all who had preceded him, went without 
proper equipment or the necessary resources. 1 

The next year, however, a Prussian general, Minutoli, organized 
an able party of scholars and draughtsmen, and on his way from 
Alexandria in the face of all obstacles interposed by the Arabs, 
had reached the Great Catabathmus, marking the western limit of 
the Egyptian coast, when the death of several of his party who 
had attempted to acclimate themselves too quickly amidst the 
hardships of the desert, compelled him to abandon the journey. 
Others, however, were led to renew the enterprise. 

The first expedition of any note was undertaken in the years 
1821-22, by Capt. W. F. Beechey, R. N., and his brother, H. W. 
Beechey. In the space of six hundred pages there is an elaborate 
account of their journey from Tripoli through the Pentapolis, with 
careful plans of the ancient sites, tables of lat. and long, furnished 
by the surveying vessel which accompanied them for the purpose 
of laying down the coast-line, a map of the coast, some reproduc- 
tions of paintings, and drawings of objects of architectural interest. 3 

In 1827, the year before this volume appeared, there was pub- 
lished in Paris a work, rather more widely known, entitled " Voy- 
age dans la Marmarique et la Cyrenaique," by a young French 
artist, Jean Raymond Pacho. A quarto volume of four hundred 
pages of text was accompanied by a still larger volume of colored 
plates, drawings, and inscriptions, the whole being an account of a 
journey from Alexandria in 1824-25, and a most sumptuous array 
of illustrations of the principal monuments. 

These two exploring parties worked entirely independently of 
each other, and it was not till Pacho returned to France that he 
learned of the labors of the Beecheys. The two accounts, neither 
of which can be neglected, mutually correct and supplement each 

1 Rec. de Voy. et de Mem. 2, p. 28. 

2 Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the North Coast of Africa. London, 
1828. 
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Other, and together constitute almost all that is known of the 
modern Cyrenaica. They are both full of details on nearly every 
subject related to the matter in hand, and yet both are superficial 
in that they deal only with what was readily accessible above 
ground, and within the necessary limits of time and money ; and 
in that the explorers themselves were belter able, as highly 
educated draughtsmen and trustworthy observers, to narrate and 
to copy, than, as experienced archaeologists, to make intimate 
comparative analyses and to judge of and explain their results. It 
is not therefore surprising, though it is certainly unfortunate, that 
these works, valuable as they are, do not, like the plans of Assos, 
make it a matter of comparative indifference whether the monu- 
ments which they portray do or do not remain longer in existence. 

The Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was 
enriched in 1830 by a collection of works of art, made a short time 
before in the Cyrenaica by Mr. H. G. Warrington, son of the 
British Consul at Tripoli. Among other things in his collection 
there are, according to Mr. Weir, 1 a fine statue of Aesculapius ; 
several marble heads, one of which wears a tiara of very ancient 
fashion ; a bas-relief of three figures, not of the best in execution, 
but excellent in action, expression, arrangement, and drapery ; a 
monumental tablet; and a large Greek vase (i6i inches high, 33 
inches in circ.) bearing six human figures (Bacchus meeting 
Ariadne?). 

The celebrated Dr. Heinrich Barth, in 1846, spent several 
months in the Cyrenaica, and has told in a hundred pages of his 
" Wanderungendurch das Punische und Kyrenaische Kustenland " 
(Berlin, 1849) what he saw and what it meant to him. Here, then, 
was a traveller who undertook no more than he had the ability and 
means most excellently to perform. His keen observation, quick 
perception, sound judgment, and breadth of view have served him 
so well that his book affords us the best short running descrip- 
tion that we have. He never forgets the historical aspect, and 
modestly refrains from relating such tiresome matters as signify 
nothing. The notes and references, too, are of great value. 

M. J. Vattier de Bourville, the first who made any considerable 
underground researches, was consular agent at Bengasi in 1848- 
49, and from some point not many miles from Bengasi, and from 
the neighborhood of Cyrene, he obtained his famous collections of 
vases and terra-cotta ornaments. At Cyrene, where with his 

1 Archaeolog. Scot., Vol. IV, p. 339-42. 
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meagre resources he almost despaired of doing anything, he 
obtained several inscriptions, and a great many fragments of 
marble and mutilated statues, some of which proved too heavy to 
be carried away. In the midst of his grotto explorations he also 
quarried out the painted metopes representing the groups of black 
women referred to further on, and he was confident of having 
identified the lake Tritonis and the river Ecceus. 1 The Louvre 
and the National Library received these collections, 2 the excellence 
of which has done much to attract attention to the field from which 
they came ; but the results of his labors hardly fulfil the sanguine 
hopes which the French government entertained at the time of his 
appointment. 

In 1852, M. E. Pellissier de Reynaud, 3 an able political writer, 
after traversing the Cyrenaica and making some keen, concise, and 
useful observations upon the contour of the land and the character 
of the towns, brought away with him about two hundred objects 
of ancient art, the result of excavations made subsequent to those 
of de Bourville. Many, if not all of them, are now in Algeria. 4 

Mr. James Hamilton, in his " Wanderings in North Africa " in 
1855-56, has not omitted to speak of this country through which 
he passed, and to give illustrations of some of its most striking 
features. 

The "Discoveries at Cyrene" in 1861-62, by Capt. R. M. 
Smith, R. E., and Commander E. A. Porcher, R. N., nearly made 
a new era in book-making as well as in Cyrenian research. The 
majestic volume which bears this name tells of the well-nigh 
innumerable difficulties which these gentlemen had in their deal- 
ings with the Arabs, and of the methods employed in unearthing 
sculptures from the temple ruins of Cyrene and transporting them 
to England. It also contains, besides inscriptions, many colored 
lithographs of interesting scenes in the Cyrenaica ; a number of 
plans of the city and of the sites excavated ; and sixteen excellent 
photographs of the sculptures obtained. The list of these com- 
prises one hundred and forty-eight titles, including some of the finest 
of statues, nearly all found below the surface in a number of temple 
sites within the limits of Cyrene. A little has been incidentally 
added to our knowledge of the topography of the place, but 
throughout the undertaking the explorers acknowledged no duties 

1 Archiv. des Missions Scient. Rapport a M. le Min. de l'lnstr. Publ. et des 

Cultes. I, 1850, p. 580. s The Louvre has no less than 572 pieces. 

3 Rev. des Deux Mondes, Oct., 1855. 4 At Algiers and Cherchell. 
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save to the British Museum, which they have so greatly enriched, 
and showed so little interest in the cause of science that they 
hardly mentioned any monuments but those they successfully 
explored ; that they never gave architectural details ; and that 
they dismissed in their report two of the most interesting and 
important temples with the remark that the plans were lost. They 
had to do almost entirely with the remains of the Roman period, 
and it is not known how many traces of the older Greek city may 
hereafter be recovered by deeper and more extended trenching 
amidst so dense a group of public buildings as evidently awaits 
investigation. It was the impression of the party that if their 
mission had been prolonged they would have continued to be as 
successful in discovering more of such prizes as the Bacchus, the 
Apollo, and the Aphrodites they have secured. 

The archaeologist, Mr. Geo. Dennis, well known for his monu- 
mental work on Etruria, ransacked a large number of tombs 
while vice-consul at Bengasi in 1865, and was rewarded by the 
discovery of six Panathenaic vases (discussed in Trans, of the Roy. 
Soc.of Lit, Vol. IX, p. 135) and a variety of smaller vases, bottles, 
terra-cotta figures and inferior jewelry. His wide experience led 
him to make some refined observations of peculiar interest, but 
from the unsparing manner in which he treated such tombs as 
might yield him booty, he seems, while exploring the Cyrenaica, 
to have played no higher part than that of an able vase-hunter. 

The visit of Gerhard Rohlfs in 1868 made him thoroughly 
acquainted with the general features of the country, and the results 
of his keen observations and sound judgment are embodied in a 
plea for colonization by the German government. (Unsere Zeit, 
1880, II 29.) 

The notes and impressions of a more recent American visitor 
have not yet been made public. 

Having thus briefly recounted the names of those who, during 
the last one hundred and eighty years, have earnestly devoted 
themselves to aiding in the achievement of an ever unfinished task, 
as well as of those who have been permitted casually to glance at 
these ruins, or thoughtlessly to hasten their destruction by making 
way for the elements, it remains to speak of what may be done 
some time in the future towards filling out our conception of the 
Cyrenaica in antiquity. 

We have before us in outline a portrait that is in many ways 
unique: between the sea and the Libyan desert, solitary and 
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remote, the ancient, only colony that Europe led to Africa, a land 
of wealth and beauty, not without its men of genius and not 
unknown to fame. Because its history is curious it is important ; 
and yet, seemingly by accident, it is little known. We have no new 
resource, except its material remains ; but the lesson which they 
may teach has never been properly studied. Mere travellers, 
however keen their observation, cannot serve for archaeologists ; 
and statue-hunters, though working in the interests of one of the 
highest forms of art, are liable to be so partial and so inconsiderate 
of the confusion they create, that they only save the booty from 
falling into vandal hands. We may not obtain the details of the 
foundation of Cyrene and of the reign of the Battiadae, indeed 
mere chronicles and chroniclers have had their day, but the revela- 
tions most likely to be made are revelations of the most interest 
and importance. 

The general contour of the country, the shore-line and the 
position of the different towns are pretty well known ; for the 
extensive surveys of the Beecheys' expedition were a very satis- 
factory part of their work. But we cannot identify Ptolemy's 
highest mountains nor the lakes which he mentions. 

If the geologist has caught up the snatches of information about 
the reddish soil of Bomba, the salt sands, the yellow or white 
conchiferous cliffs and the stalactite grottos, about polyps, zoo- 
phytes, fragments of coral, cellulaires, eschara, tubiporae and mille- 
pores washed up from the sea ; if he has considered the paraeto- 
nium, hammoniacum, salt and nitre which were formerly exported, 
and if he reasons from the analogy of the Tunisian and Algerian 
coasts now so well known, he may not feel entirely ignorant of the 
Cyrenaica. The same force which raised the chalk cliffs from the 
sea-floor has, within our era, made the shore slide into the water 
and nearly ruined all the harbors. Hardly a generation has passed 
since the moles of the ancient Leptis Magna and the road outside 
the city walls disappeared in the Mediterranean. 

The flora of North Africa is well known as being reproduced as 
a part of the flora of southern Europe. It is varied and abundant, 
but has never been described except from Delia Cella's collection 
of dried specimens, 1 by Prof. Viviani of the University of Genoa. 
His work, now exceedingly rare, contains a list of about a hundred 

1 Florae Libycae specimen, s. plantarum enumeratio Cyrenaicarum, Pentapo- 
lim, Magnae Syrteos desertum, et regionem Tripolitaneam incolentium, quas 
ex siccis speciminibus delineavit. Genuae, 1824. 
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and fifty species found in the Cyrenaica, which have been embodied 
with more or less accuracy in the most common floras of N. Africa. 
Of forest trees there are as many species as one meets in the 
woods of Maine, and roses, honeysuckles, marigolds and ferns 
often make a brilliant scene. As the many identifications of the 
famous silphiUm, about which so much has been written, seem all 
to have been proved false, 1 it would surely be interesting to know 
whether, as with the finest of fur-bearing animals, extinction has 
really been the penalty of its high value. The limits of the region 
where it grew were well known, however, to the ancients, and if 
there extinct, it will probably not be found elsewhere. 

That insoluble problem, the ethnography of Africa, may have 
little interest for the archaeologist, but in view of the fact that in 
the Cyrenaica, as nowhere else, the black and the white races were 
mingled together, the results of careful research there can hardly 
fail to be of value in this regard. If the metopes (now in Paris) 
•that have been found with paintings of black women do not 
furnish a key to the relations subsisting between the natives and 
the Greek population, it is not unreasonable to hope that in a 
district of two hundred miles in length and twenty in width, with 
at least seven very ancient sites to be explored, and many more of 
comparatively early origin, one may derive some little information 
concerning the Nasamones, the Augilae, the Gilligammae, the 
Ammonians, or those famous serpent-charmers the Psylles. 
Whenever we begin to extend our knowledge of this rare blend- 
ing of the sons of Greece with the barbarians of the South, then 
Pacho's fine descriptions of the nomad tribes, and the materials 
collected by many other modern travellers, will assume a new 
importance. With all the information which the ancient historians 
have given us about these peoples, little has been done towards 
identifying more than two or three of them with any of the now 
existing tribes, nor toward determining accurately the borders of 
their respective territories. It is certain, moreover, that the exten- 
sive foreign commerce of Cyrene, about which we may have occa- 
sion to speak at another time, must have brought its inhabitants 
into close relations with many of the more remote native tribes ; 
and it is improbable, even if we suppose the Arabs to have 
exterminated the people themselves, that all traces of this inter- 
course have passed away. We may remark, as did Herodotus, 

1 The lotos, too, of Herodotus, II 96, seems always to have been wrongly 
identified. 
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that savage natures change slowly, or that, like the earth and the 
air about them, they do not change at all. 

It is well known that such inscriptions as have been recovered 
consist for the most part of titles or of lists of proper names, and it 
cannot be predicted that more interesting state documents will 
ever be found. Smith and Porcher had the same experience as 
their predecessors ; but the field is in no sense exhausted, and 
everything is valuable. Some inscriptions need still to be reported 
more accurately, as, for instance, the rescript of Anastasius on One 
of the barracks at Ptolemai's, and especially the legends of the 
theatrical wall-painting. The maze of characters which is graven 
in the chamber of the fountain probably contains little but names 
rudely scrawled by visitors. It is from Barca that students of 
African ethnography and Libyan epigraphy have long been 
expecting to obtain such new and additional light as may possibly 
be obtained from the koufique inscriptions on the curious struc- 
tures at Augila and on the castles of the Arabs scattered over the 
country. 

One must regret that the statuary brought away at various 
times from the Cyrenaica has not been so described that satisfac- 
tory general conclusions can yet be drawn, except as regards the 
subjects represented. In the gallery at Versailles there is said to 
be a marble statue representing a Vestal. It was found buried in 
the sand at Bengasi by Lemaire, who thought it had been origi- 
nally destined for Rome ; but the splendid collection of the British 
Museum is of course the largest, though single pieces have also 
found their way to various other places. Sculptured works form 
the chief part of the collection of Messrs. Smith and Porcher, and 
the large number obtained in the space of a few months shows 
how successful they were in discovering these adornments of the 
splendid but now ruined structures of the Roman Empire. The 
fineness and beauty of them are made apparent in the photographs 
which these gentiemen have caused to be made. 

Of the paintings so remarkably well preserved at the time of 
Pacho's visit, it seems that some at least have unfortunately all at 
once disappeared ; some by exposure ; some, as the metopal groups 
of black women, by being quarried out ; and any future efforts 
at explanation of them must be directed to his copies or to the 
originals in Paris. But this is not true of all the famous wall- 
paintings, nor of all the works historical, allegorical and pastoral 
which, for their elegance and their probable Roman origin, make 
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the Cyrenaica suggestive of Herculaneum and Pompei. Among 
these paintings are a gladiatorial combat, a hunting scene, a 
dramatic chorus or a sacred procession, the latter of which is 
discussed by Wieseler, Theatergebaude, p. 53, and by Creuzer, 
Symbolik, II 3, 497. Body-color paintings of figures and animals 
were in very many, if not, as Beechey thought, in all the tombs ; 
and, not to speak of various diaper patterns, the frequent coloring 
of architectural members, as triglyphs in blue, and mouldings in 
red, at once reminds one of the Egyptian fashion. One of these is 
a Doric frieze over a rock-cut sarcophagus, and is an especially 
perfect and interesting example. The uniform projection of its 
rectangular details, among other peculiarities, points distinctly to 
a Greek period of construction. Church emblems and other 
paintings of the Christian epoch have been elaborately executed 
in the tombs. 

A complete discussion of all coins originating in the Cyrenaica 
is to be found in K. L. Mueller's " Numismatique de PAncienne 
Afrique." They are generally easy to recognize, and they illus- 
trate, as was to be expected, very many points in the local history. 
Though a great many have been described, only a few have been 
brought away in recent times ; for though M. Lemaire obtained 
specimens in bronze, silver, and even gold, no one has worked so 
carefully in the soil that he could expect to find many of these 
little relics which the waves of the sea used to expose to the igno- 
rant greed of Bengasi's town's-people, from the partially sub- 
merged necropolis. There still remain toward the northern and 
southern limits of Cyrene, the "city twelve miles in circuit," to 
say nothing of other sites, certain areas long under tillage by 
the Arabs, and never yet examined unless by the plowman in the 
furrow. 

The individuality of Cyrenaic pottery which de Bourville, in his 
"Coup d'CEil sur la Cyr6naique Ancienne et Moderne," has 
earnestly endeavored to establish, is sufficiently marked, if we 
judge from the collections of Messrs. Warrington, de Bourville 
and Dennis, and from the various pieces obtained at different 
times by purchase from the Arabs or otherwise. The superb 
acquisition of at le?st ten Panathenaic vases with the old black 
figures and Ionic alphabet is a most fascinating incentive to further 
exploration, though the wholesale rifling of tombs has already 
greatly diminished, in some quarters, the prospect of success. 
The kalpis is the most common form, though examples are not 
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wanting of the lekythus and lekane, of the olpe and oenichoe as 
jugs, and of the skyphos and kylix as drinking cups. There is 
also a pelika-formed amphora. The painted vases found at Ben- 
gasi have in every case been of the Decadence, or of the Roman 
period ; and at Tokrah the majority belong to the middle or end 
of the IVth century, though some seem to be as old as the latter 
part of the Vth century. 1 Blue and red on drapery and other 
objects appear only occasionally. Among the subjects represented 
are " Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides," the finest piece 
obtained by Mr. Dennis, " Bacchus meeting Ariadne at Naxos " 
(mentioned above), " Danae receiving the Golden Shower "; and 
among the terra-cottas, some of which are said to be very charm- 
ing, " The Rape of Europa," and a nuptial couch. 1 

A careful discussion of Cyrenaic vases, by O. Puchstein, and 
some excellent illustrations, are to be found in the Archaeologische 
Zeitung for 1881 (Heft 3). The author says: " Ornamentik wie 
Compositionsweise der kyrenaischen und rhodischen Vasen sind 
einer Metallindustrie nachgebildet, die zu kyprisch-phbnikischen 
Werkstatten die aller nachsten Bezuge hatte." The Arabs have 
long since learned to hunt for vases and sell them to foreigners. 

In the matter of architecture, the very first vague rumors told 
of a city with towers and walls and a vast necropolis with mausolea 
and stately porticos, in the fatherland of Aristippus, the elegant 
and graceful voluptuary, of Eratosthenes, the librarian of Alexan- 
dria, of Carneades, the subde dialectician, and of Callimachus, the 
poet and historian at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
indefiniteness of our information has not been materially diminished 
for more than fifty years. Our knowledge, however, of the topo- 
graphy of the city, its principal edifices, its furrowed street and 
ancient wall, has been so broadened by modern researches that 
we now contemplate a city with three theatres, one Greek and two 
Roman (but not an amphitheatre, as Barth has shown in Arch. 
Zeit. 1848, p. 15), a stadium, elaborate water-works, brick-built 
baths, an acropolis with retaining wall in the S.W. quarter of the 
city, a chain of towers or forts of more recent date along the wall 
of defense upon the S.E. and S.W. sides of the city, besides 
thousands upon thousands of funeral monuments above and below 
the ground, spreading themselves over the ridges and slopes to 

1 Geo. Dennis, 1. c, one of whose vases dates from 367 B. C. ; De Witte, 
Gazette Archeologique, 187; Beule, Fouilles et Decouvertes, II' 90; Arch. 
Zeit. IV 216. 
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the north and west and south ; and fanes no less than eleven in 
number to proclaim the honor of the gods. And yet there is not 
a single one of all these of which we have a satisfactory plan. 

In the stadium of Cyrene the Barcan horses, bred of Phoenician 
and Egyptian stock, famed throughout Greece and Asia Minor, 
and so long models of equine beauty, must have been trained for 
their brilliant career in the games of Greece. There was nothing 
for which the Cyreneans were so renowned as for their horses, 
their horsemanship, and their skill in the use of chariots. 

It was to the Necropolis, really a city of the dead, that M. Pacho 
chiefly devoted himself, and to him we are indebted for views of a 
great many facades and of the intricate hypogea (in one of which 
a hundred and eight niches for sarcophagi have been counted) of 
this magnificent necropolis that recalls the catacombs of Egypt. 
But he is not careful always to give the plans, elevations and 
sections, which are as essential as they are instructive, and even 
such as we have lose much of their value by the absence of exact 
numerical data. Not so useful as these are Beechey's drawings, 
which are made on a smaller scale, and are less carefully studied. 
It has already been observed that the unusual proportions of 
certain Doric columns, pictured and detailed by Pacho (Atlas, pll. 
xxxii and xxxiv), would indicate, if we were sure of their accuracy, 
a curious repetition of some Egyptian examples of very high 
antiquity. A similar criticism applies in the temple- drawings of 
Smith and Porcher, which in their details are far from satisfactory. 
To conduct on sound principles of inductive reasoning the exami- 
nation of several miles of catacombs covering with their long lines 
of pilastered facades the terraces below the town — this may be an 
arduous undertaking, but our knowledge of ancient architecture is 
no longer so scanty that we are content merely to be told that 
such and such orders are exemplified, and that the general char- 
acter of the edifices is apparent in the accompanying plan. In 
regard to the extent and grandeur of the cemetery at Cyrene, we 
may be excused for remarking again that the Doric and Ionic 
facades, now painted, now engraved with epitaphs, hewn in the 
rock or built up with masonry, make a series of escarped terraces 
with miles of roadway intervening, and huge sepulchres like little 
temples interspersed, the whole almost clothing the hillside in 
marble. In the Valley of Verdure, " Wady Bil Ghadir," to the 
S.W. of the town, the simple archaic character is most prominent 
and at the same time most sumptuously displayed. 
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The reports which we have received of cisterns, wells, reservoirs, 
and huge aqueducts seem to indicate a water-system surpassing 
anything to be found elsewhere in Greek lands. The sacred 
fountain, which gave the name to the city, still flows abundantly 
under the name of the " Eternal Spring," through its long rock- 
encased channel, and the priests of Apollo, whose care it was, 
have left their names on the rock from which it springs. In 
general it may be said that the absence of rivers in the Cyrenaica 
is compensated by its many springs and brooks, the water of which 
is saved by the wells and cisterns scattered all over the country, 
and betraying in their various shapes, square, circular and elliptical, 
and their squared or polygonal masonry, their Greek, Roman, or 
Arabian origin. 

It would be interesting if we could determine with precision 
what epochs in the revolutionary history of this province are 
represented in all these architectural remains. For as we mark in 
the history of the various towns along the seaboard the degrees 
of glory which each as temporary head successively attained, so 
amid the desolation of Cyrene itself must we trace that gradual 
change, that apparent abasement, which the poor exaltation of the 
modern Bengasi cannot make real. 

The Hesperides of the Greeks seems now to have been divided 
between the sea, the sands and the Arabs ; for the shore has 
receded, and the ancient city, now buried out of sight, has had to 
yield its squared and sculptured stones for the Arabs to build 
their miserable huts. After all the conjectures that have been 
promulgated as to the present possibility of identifying in this 
vicinity Strabo's Lake Tritonis, the river Lethe and the temple 
of Aphrodite, it will certainly be a relief to have the question 
pressed to its final issue by thoroughly investigating it on the 
ground. 

At Tokrah are the remains of a very ancient wall nearly a mile 
and a half in circuit, enclosing a wide field of ruins which its 
Cyclopean strength and firmness have outlived. It must be that 
this is the wall which, according to Procopius, was repaired in the 
time of Justinian ; and, with its two opposite entrances and twenty- 
six (?) quadrangular towers, it constitutes one of the most attractive 
objects for scientific study in all the region. The sepulchral 
remains, generally single chambers underground, seem older than 
those of Bengasi, though not earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century ; but the sites of single buildings can hardly be distin- 
guished, and in general its architectural remains, though some 
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streets of dwellings are clearly marked out, are too little known to 
warrant an enumeration of them. Cremation was common as well 
as inhumation, and early Christian paintings have been noticed as 
at Cyrene. Of the wall, Barth says : " Der Stil . . . ist urspriing- 
lich derselbe mit dem der Lysimachischen Mauer iiber dem Ephe- 
sischen Koressos . . . mit dem der alteren Theile auf der Cita- 
delle von Pergamon, . . . kurz mit dem alter Befestigungsbauten 
jener sogenannten Makedonischen Zeit . . ." 

At Ptolemai's, which has been built over into an early Christian 
city, our attention is directed to a ruined city surrounded by tombs, 
one of which appears to be of very massive proportions, together 
with fallen columns, mosaics and mausolea, besides two theatres 
and an amphitheatre or circus, several temples, two churches, a 
Roman system of water-works and Roman barracks. Of at least 
one bridge over a ravine the remains were recently found well 
preserved. Bruce reported that in his time (1768) the walls and 
gates were still entire, and that one could make out (as even now) 
the remains of the portico mentioned by Synesius, and the early 
Ionic temple. 

As for Apollonia, its theatre, fanes and arcades, its aqueduct 
and inscribed hypogeum, merit the most careful attention ; for it is 
certain that the cosmopolitan character of a great city is in some 
respects more conspicuous at its port than within its own walls ; 
and in the case of the Cyrenaica, the difficult approach from the 
shore may explain why some kinds of foreign marble seem to have 
been more abundant at Apollonia than at Cyrene, as well as it 
explains the preservation of so many remains of the latter city 
from the vandalism and cupidity of sixteen centuries. The columns 
of Cyrene said to have been used in buildings in Kayrawan are 
more likely really to have come from Apollonia. 

No just estimate can yet be made of the wealth of the Cyrenaica 
in general as regards one period in comparison with another. 
Doric and Ionic, — white marble, granite and porphyry — Greek 
and Roman, — this describes the scattered fragments, now on the 
surface, now twenty feet below — and all in the midst of suspicious- 
looking mounds. The Arabs with their castles, the early Chris- 
tians with their basilicas, have, like the Roman inhabitants, added 
each their own characteristics. At Barca, however, the case seems 
to be different. The date of its founding is known ; it rivalled 
Cyrene in fame and greatness as an independent state until over- 
thrown by the Persians ; its power was early transferred to Ptole- 
mais, nearer the sea, and, as its site appears never to have been 
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rebuilt, nor disturbed in recent years, the date of any traces of 
early civilization here found will have been fixed beforehand with 
considerable accuracy. Its castle, its fortifications, its pavements 
and its wall, which may be the one by which it is known to have 
been originally protected, all mentioned by Cervelli, are so placed 
as to indicate a city several miles in extent. 

Fergusson, in his History of Architecture, has pointed out the 
exceptional type (several times repeated in the Cyrenaica) of a 
circular monument constructed over an excavated rock-cut tomb, 
and adds that no one on the spot has attempted to fix with preci- 
sion the date of the Cyrenian examples, and that they have not 
been drawn in such detail as is requisite for others to ascertain the 
fact. " They are still much less perfectly known than they should 
be." The tampering of recent years, moreover, has begun to tell 
upon what yet remains. The acres that still lie buried will keep 
their ancient treasures safe. 

The result, then, of recent researches in the Cyrenaica has been 
moderately to enrich with its material remains a few of the greatest 
museums, and vastly to increase by the publication of excellent 
descriptions, both narrative and pictorial, our meagre fund of 
information concerning it. Our gratitude for this will not allow us 
to say, as Rohlfs does, " blieb (es) aber bis in die neueste Zeit 
hinein immer das Land, welches von wissenschaftlichen Reisenden 
am stiefmutterlichsten behandelt wurde"; but no one can deny 
that the researches have been from beginning to end (with some 
trifling exceptions) thoroughly unscientific. It is not too much to 
say that at present the fields are very few where the science of 
archaeology can expect so much light for its dark places as from 
this newly discovered land, where are strewn from one end to the 
other the ruins of ancient towns, and where the enormous task, 
some time to be performed, will glorify forever those who, with 
determination and with adequate resources, undertake it. 

To the archaeologist, the Cyrenaica is not yet, nor is there 
reason to expect that it soon will be, under the same restrictions 
precisely as are the Turkish possessions in Europe and Asia. But 
its political future is at present very uncertain, and the changes 
that have affected other parts of the North African coast are likely 
soon to be followed by other changes here. The announcement 
of a new expedition is awaited in Germany, in France and in 
England. The work which it will do must be final ; and if that 
work is ever to be done it must not be long delayed. 

Farley Brewer Goddard. 



